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“YOUNG MAGPIE”—A 16TH-CENTURY DRAWING IN BODY-COLOUR BY AN UNKNOWN OLD MASTER. 


TT‘HE magpie, whose black-and-white plumage renders it a particularly decorative 

bird, is traditionally connected with witchcraft, signs, omens and magic, 
a reputation to which Shakespeare refers in ‘‘ Macbeth.’’ This superb study of 
a young magpie painted in body-colour on a sheet of MS. (7} by 7 § ins.) which has 
been covered with a grey preparation, is one of the remarkable series of 131 drawings of 
animals, mostly birds, and plants, from Compton Place, Eastbourne, in the Devon- 
shire Collection ; and is the work of an unknown artist of exceptional skill. It 
16th -Century or early 17th-Century work, possibly painted north of 


is a late 
the same hand—was 


the Alps. The collection of animal drawings—not all by 
acquired before 1750. It is on view at the Chatsworth Special Exhibition of the 


Devonshire Art Treasures, closing September 28. 


Copyright of the Chatsworth Estates Company. 
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photographs of Golden Eagles, taken by Mr 
the Scottish Highlands, are reproduced above and on the facing page 
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One shows a Golden 
Eagle in a mountain eyrie, and the other a bird with her chicks in a tree-top eyrie. The 
latter photograph, which is reproduced above, was taken on a large estate in Banffshire, 
ome time a pair of eagles had nested in trees The occupied nest was situated 
miles walk from the lodge. The tree itself grew on the 
possible to climb up the bank and look right into the 


Two striking colour 


Higham in 


where tor 


at the top of a glen, some tour 


side of a steep bank, and it was 
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By building a buttress, it was possible to make a level platform, and upon this the 
hide was erected from which Mr. Higham took his photographs 
eggs is two, but occasionally only one is laid The eggs take about forty days to hatch, and 
the youngsters the part three Rabbits 
were brought to the nest, but in this instance the staple food was grouse. The massive 
nest, which branches of lined with dried grasses or 
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nest 


The normal clutch of 


remain in the nest best of months and rats 


consisted of trees or heather reeds 


second 
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the 
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was being used for successive year 


kk. Higham, 
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IN A ROCKY EYRIE ON THE EDGE OF THE CAIRNGORMS: A HEN GOLDEN EAGLE SPREADING HER 
WINGS TO PROTECT THE YOUNG CHICKS FROM THE RAYS OF THE SUN. 


A unique series of photographs of the Golden Eagle, one of the most magnificent of hen, which can be seen in the photograph on this page, was a very large one The female 
British birds, appeared in our issue of July 28, 1951 These photographs were taken by is usually the larger of the pair, and it was particularly noticeable in this case When the 
Mr. Walter E. Higham, who also contributed an interesting article in which he described sun shone directly into the nest in the late afternoon the hen spread her wings over it 
the location of the eagles’ eyries and the manner in which the photographs were taken to protect her young chicks from the rays The cock brought food at times to the nest 
On this, and the facing page, we reproduce two of his natural-colour photographs, one whilst the hen was also there ; he never stopped longer than ten to fifteen seconds, and 
taken in a rocky eyrie and the other in a tree-top eyrie. The rocky eyrie, shown above once he was satisfied that all was well, he departed. Grouse was the chief diet at both nests, and 
was situated in Inverness-shire, at the edge of the Cairngorms, and was at snow level ; the the remains of a grouse can be seen in the above photograph, to the right of the hen bird 


{ Natural-colour Photograph by Walter bk. Higham, F.R.P.S., F.1.BP 





ADORNED WITH A CROWDED ASSEMBLY OF BRILLIANTLY COLOURED FIGURES OF DEITIES AND SACRED PERSONAGES 
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DRAWN FROM THE INEXHAUSTIBLE STORE OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 


THE GOPURA, OR GATE PYRAMID, OF THE MYLAPORE TEMPLE, MADRAS, AN INTERESTING IF NOT ARTISTICALLY SATISFYING FEATURE OF DRAVIDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


| gopura, or gate 

pyramid, is one of the 
outstanding features of Dra- 
vidian (A.D 1350-1750) 
architecture as displayed 
in the temples of Southern 


India. These structures are 


highly some 


elaborate, in 


cases rising from 150 to 


200 {t., with occasionally as 
many as sixteen storeys. A 
corridor passes through the 


with 


base of the gopura, 


rooms on either side for 
guardians and door-keepers, 
and a staircase leads to wide 
landings on each storey 
The two lowest storeys are 
vertical, usually built of 
stone to form a strong sup- 
port for the upper structure 
with 


of brick and plaster 


sloping or “ battered '' sides 
The later examples are em- 
bellished with great groups 
of statuary representing “ all 
the mystic and many- 
weaponed deities of the 
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A GREAT COMPOSITE SYMBOL OF ESSENTIAL HINDUISM: THE MYLAPORE 
PYRAMID, EMBELLISHED WITH STATUARY REPRESENTING DEITIES OF 
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DETAIL OF THE ELABORATE PLASTIC ORNAMENTATION OF THE GOPURA OF MYLAPORE TEMPLE, MADRAS 
COWS AND GANESA, THE ELEPHANT-HEADED GOD, ARE AMONG THE DISTINGUISHABLE FIGURES 
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ELEPHANTS, SACRED 
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Saiva Pantheon infinitely 
multiplied and repeated and 
reduced and carried in rising 
ranks and receding tiers up 
to the horns of the topmost 
roof,’’ a vast assembly drawn 
from the inexhaustible store- 
house of Hindu mythology. 
Sometimes over a thousand 
adorn a 


life-size figures 


gopura. The buildings are 
entrances to the enclosures 
round the shrines and sacred 
lakes or water-tanks, with 
flights of steps, all grouped 
little 


for symmetry and enclosed 


together with regard 
by a high wall as in Egyptian 
temples. Indeed, the gopuras 
in form and purpose resemble 
the pylons of Egyptian tem- 
ples. The roof is a fantastic 


production, with cornuted 
gables, its ridge-line breaking 
into a row of tall pinnacles 
to form an appropriate climax 
to the “fretted and pullu- 


lating mass below.’’ 


TEMPLE GOPURA, OR GATE 
THE SAIVA PANTHEON. 





